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Notes. 


MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF 
THE WATTS FAMILY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE following notes, collected and compiled 
by me, have been arranged and annotated 
by Mr. Chas. A. Bernau, F.S.G. :— 


1. The Grandparents of Dr. Isaac Watts. 


Thomas Watts, the paternal grandfather 
of Dr. Isaac Watts, is said to have com- 
manded a ship of the British navy, under 
Admiral Blake, against the Dutch. We are 
told that this vessel unfortunately exploded, 
and by this accident he perished in the prime 
of life. My old friend the late Prof. Sir 
John Knox Laughton, of the Naval Records 
Society, wrote in reply to my inquiry to say 
he could find no trace of Thomas Watts as a 
naval officer in the Dutch War, or, indeed, in 
the navy at that time. 

Tradition informs us that among his con- 
temporaries he was much esteemed, and 
celebrated for many of those accomplish- 
ments which gave such a lustre to his name 


in the person of his gifted grandson. Not 
only was he well acquainted with the 
mathematics, but also skilled in the lighter 
arts of music, painting, and poetry. His 


personal courage was remarkable. A de- 
scendant of the family relates that while 
in the East Indies, when closely pursued by 
a tiger which had followed him into a river 
where he had taken refuge, Mr. Watts turned 
to grapple with the monster, and, by singular 
coolness and dexterity, succeeded in ridding 
himself of his formidable enemy. 

We know that he died about 1656, as his 
widow, who died in 1693, “‘ long survived her 
unfortunate husband (37 years).” This fact 
is confirmed by an entry in the Administra- 
tion Act Book of the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury under date March 19, 1656/7 :— 
Thomas Watts. The Nineteenth day Ires. of 

Ad’scon issued forth unto Merian [sic] Watts 

widd. the relicte of Thomas Watts late of 

the Towne & Countye of Southton. decea’d 

To Ad’ster the goods ch’ells & debts of the 

s’d dec’d. she beinge first by Com’ sworne 

truely to Ad’ster, &c. Invy. £22: 10: 00 
(On March 19, 1656/7, letters of administration 
issued forth unto Miriam Watts, widow, the relict 
of Thomas Watts of the Town and County of 
Southampton, deceased, to administer the goods, 
chattels, and debts of the said deceased, she being 
first by Commission sworn truly to administer. 
Inventory 22/. 10s.) 

The wording of this administration shows 
us that there is no truth in the tradition that 
he died at sea, which fact would have been 
stated in it had it been so. If he was 
drowned anywhere, it was at Southampton. 
His grandson certainly believed that he was 
drowned, for he wrote the following stanza 
“On the Death of an Aged and Honoured 
Relative, Mrs. M. W., the Widow of Mr. T. 
Watts, and the Grandmother of the Poet’ :— 
The painter-muse with glancing eye 
Observed a manly spirit nigh, 

That death had long disjoined : 

**In the fair tablet they shall stand 

United by a happier band,”’ 

She said 3 and fixed her sight and drew the manly 
mind. 

Recount the years, my song (a mournful round), 

Since he was seen on earth no more: 

He fought on lower seas and drown’d; 

But victory and peace he found 

On the superior shore. 

** 1693 July 13 Grandmo. Watts died.” 

The records of the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury for the years 1693 and 1694 have 
been searched unsuccessfully for a will or 
administration of Miriam Watts, widow. In 
1688 “Mrs. Miriam Watts, widow,’ is 
mentioned as a member of the Above Bar 
Chapel, Southampton. Wiutiiam BuLL. 


(To be continued.) 
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TACITUS 
AND THE JUTISH QUESTION. 


**Reudigni deinde et Aviones et Angli et Varini 
et Eudoses et Suardones et Nuithones fluminibu 
aut silvis muniuntur.”—Cornelii Taciti ‘Germania, 
cap. xl, ed. Henry Furneaux, 1900. 

In De. Chambers’s ‘ Widsith’ (Appx. D, 
‘The Jutes,’ pp. 237-41) the oscillations of 
opinion respecting the trustworthiness of the 
reports made by the Venerable Bede about 
the Jutes are recorded and examined. Bede 
reported that the Angli sive Saxones 
“‘aduenerunt de tribus Germaniae populis 
fortioribus, id est Saxonibus, Anglis, Iutis.”’ 
“De Iutarum origine,” he continues, “ sunt 
Cantuarii et Uictuarii....” (I. xv. p. 31). 
Of the Angles Bede says that they came 
“ de illa patria quae Angulus dicitur et ab eo 
tempore usque hodie manere desertus inter 
prouincias Iutarum et Saxonum pechibetur.” 

Dr. Chambers gives a list of sixteen 
scholars who have studied the questions 
evoked by Bede’s statement, and, with his 
accustomed diligence, he tells us in which 
category these scholars are severally to be 
found: 7.e., whether they accept Bede’s 
authority, or. reject it, or are doubtful and 
unconvinced. Apart from historians, six 
philologists accept, viz.: Kaspar Zeuss, 
Jacob Grimm, Bernhard ten Brink, Rudolf 
Much, Otto Bremer, and Karl D. Biilbring. 
Three are doubtful, viz.: W. H. Stevenson, 
Gregor Sarrazin, and Axe] Erdmann. Seven 
regard Bede’s statement as incredible, viz. : 
J. C. Jessen, Herman Moller, Karl Miillen- 
hoff, Ludwig Weiland, Theodor Siebs, 
Wilhelm Heuser, and Gustaf Kossinna. 

Dr. R. W. Chambers’s own opinions are 
that, 

“whilst the evidence upon which Bede based his 
statement that the Iutae dwelt north of the 
Angles may have been insufficient, the evidence by 
which it is sought to refute this statement indubit- 
ably is insufficient Bede’s statement accordingly 
holds the field.’’—P. 240. 

The chief reasons for rejecting Bede’s testi- 
mony are to be found in the exaggeration 
of the value and importance of certain 
insufficiently corrobor: ted coincidences be- 
tweea Old Kentish (of the ninth century) 
and Old Frisian (of the fourteenth) ; and in 
the contingent objection that the connexion 
postulated between the O.E. “ Iutae”’ and 
the O.N. “ J6tar” is phonetically im- 
possible. 

The general reader who is in search of 
common knowledge might be forgiven if he 
were to express great dissatisfaction with the 
readiness shown to reject the plain state- 
ments of so truthful and scholarly a writer as 





the Venerable Bede ; and if, in view of the 
willingness displayed by not a few scholars 
to assert that Bede was wrong, he were also. 
to inquire whether any scholars at all had 
endeavoured to prove Bede right. More- 
over, he might also, and not unnaturally, 
ask : What does Tacitus, who knew so much 
about the Germanic tribes of the second 
century, tell us about the Jutes? The 
fitting reply would astonish him. It is 
just this : Nobody knows. 

In my little note on ‘ Widsith, ll. 4, 5” 
(11 S. ix. 161), I asserted that editors of 
‘Widsith’ had not given the necessary 
amount of time to the study of the paleo- 
graphical peculiarities of tenth-century 
Anglo-Saxon script. This assertion of mine 
has been resented by Dr. Chambers, and in. 
the Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society for 1915 (p. 157) I have been taken 
to task for setting myself against the “‘ whole 
school of Anglo-Saxon philology during the 
past eighty years.’’ I had no intention of 
displacing myself so egregiously, and paleo- 
graphy is not philology. Dr. Chambers had 
** Philologie”’ in mind, and that is @ science- 
which excludes nothing from its purview, 
according to the Continental Doctores 
Gloriost Omnium Scientiarum who profess it. 

Now there is just the same. general in- 
dictment to be brought against the editors 
of Tacitus’s ‘Germania’ as that which I 
have already brought against the editors of 
‘Widsith ’—they have not studied scribal 
errors sufficiently to enable them to recover 
the true text in cap. xl. of the ‘ Germania.’ 
This chapter, as I shall show, deals with the 
Jutes as well as with the Angles. 

As an instance of scribal error let us take 
the beautiful name of “ Aurinia” in the 
‘Germania,’ cap. viii. This form is im- 
possible: no Germanic cognate has ever 
been found for it. Tacitus undoubtedly 
wrote Aliruna. That not only bas Germanic 
significance, but has become “ Alraun”’ in 
New High Dutch, according to rule. In the 
‘ Getica’’ of Jordanes this word appears as 
“ Alyrumna,” and that represents Alyrina, 
in which the length-mark was mistaken for 
the m-stroke. The word means a spae-wife,. 
but many editors of the ‘ Germania,’ and 
some lexicographers, have treated the ghost- 
word “ Aurinia”’ as a real feminine name. This 
scribal error should teach us two things: 
first, that there was a form of J so like the 
minim that it was liable to be confused with 
it ; secondly, that a group of minims might 
be distributed erroneously in transcription + 
eg., we (un) might be transcribed a¥ 
2% (ini), and the converse. 
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In order to recover the text of Tacitus 
in cap. xl. of the ‘ Germania,’ six classes of 
scribal divergences, which are represented in 
the passage of eighteen words quoted at the 
head of this note, must be recognized and 
studied. These classes are :— 

misgrouping of minims ; 

g/n confusion ; 

a/r confusion ; 

confusion of d with cl, el, ol, il, ul, and 

the converse ; 

n/s confusion; and 

a/l confusion. 
I propose to take these classes one by one, 
and to give instances from printed editions of 
MSS. written between the eighth and four- 
teenth centuries. It has been my custom 
on previous occasions, in ‘N. & Q.’ and 
elsewhere, to give exact documentation of 
instances of scribal error upon which I have 
relied. But, because of the number I must 
now adduce, that would take up too much 
space, and I beg to be excused. Any student 
who has doubts of a particular case can be 
furnished with the documentation of it on 
application made direct to me. 

The double colon :: stands for “ mis- 
representing.” The elevated letters in italic 
t pe are the expansions of original com- 
pendia. Hypothetical forms are denoted by 
an asterisk, 

1, misgrouping cf minims : 
i. misticie >: lusticie 
ii. pineatur p’m?eatur 
iii. suin Finn 
iv. nuithones :: *niuthones 
2. g/n confusion : 
Sagirn: 
urbs leogis 
pegneltun 
dyflig 
oghgul 
. reudigni 


:: Urbs Leonis 

:: Penneltun 

:: Dyflin 

:: Ongul[*ogngul] 
: *Reudinni 


:: Reudinni 
:: Bellogothus 
: Giuthones 
(ep. No. iv.) 


. reudigni 
. bellonothus 
. nuithones 


3. ¢/r confusion : 
a, t(oraminim)::7r: 
xiii. buigundus 
xiv. cair peus 
xv. eudoses 
b. r:: 7¢ (or a minim): 
Xvi. cair cuscerat 
xvii. hebrides 
XViiil. nurthones 


Burgundus 
Cair Peris 
*eridoses 


: Cair Custeint 
Hebudes 
; Giuthones 
(ep. No. xii.) 











4. confusion of d with cl, el, ol, il, ul: 
a. cl::d: 
xix. clanouenta 
xx. cloarius : 
xxi. clingueillus : 
b. ds: ef: 
Xxli. eradonas :: Heracleonas 
XXill. dustnon :: Cludnou 
e. adicd: 
xxiv. elementorum 
d. d::el: 
xxv. axdodunum :: Uxelodunum 
XxXvi. secundus :: scelus (> scdus) 
e. d:: ol, il, ul: 
XXvii. ced :: ceol 
XXvViii. camdoduno :: Camuloduno 
Xxix. eudoses :: *eruloses 
(cp. No. xv.}! 


:: Danouenta 
Doarius 
Dinguallus 


+ 
. 
. 
. 


: : Demetorum 


5. n/s confusion : 

& ni:8: 

xxx. mailronensibus : : Mailrosensibus 
XxXxl. nunquam :: nusquam 
Xxxil. unquam 2: usquam 

b. 83s: Nn? 

XXxili. gestis :: gentis 
XXXiv. cair ceist :: Cair Ceint 
XXxv. wasa (uana) :: uerba (uerua) 
Xxxvi. eudoses :: Erulones 
(cp. No. xxix.p 
6. 1/1 confusion : 
a. l::¢4 (ora minim): 
xXxxvii. ullns :: unus 
XXXvViii. tralectus :: Traiectus 
Xxxix. militibus :: multibus 
xl. ordolucas :: Ordouicas 
b. (ora minim) ::1: 
xli. decilnabat 
xlii. aurinia 
xliii. innits 
xliv. ad unum :: millium 
xlv. guanius :: Guallius (Wala) 

The following is a synopsis of the particular 

results achieved :— 

A. reudigni :: Reudingi, ix., x. 

B. eudoses :: Erulones, xv., xxix., xxxvi. 
C. nuithones :: Giuthones, iv., xii., xviii. 
These results, I submit, justify me _ in. 
emending the text of the ‘ Germania’ as 
follows :— 

“XL. Contra Langobardos paucitas nobilitat : 
plurimis ac valentissimis nationibus cincti non per 
obsequium sed proeliis et periclitando tuti sunt. 
Reudingi deinde et Aviones et Angli et Varini et 
Erulones et Suardones et Giuthones fluminibus 
aut silvis muniuntur.” 

The Erulones are the Eruli; cp. 11 S. 
viii. 402, ‘The Heruli in ‘ Widsith.” ’” 
The Giuthones are the Géotas or Jutes. 


:: declinabat 
: aliruna 
:: Liunis 
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Giuth- bears the same relationship to 

Giut-> Géot- that ‘‘ Euth-iones ” bears 

to “ Eut-ii,’ and Old Kentish Tenet to 

“* Thanet.” ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 
30 Albany Road, Stroud Green, N. 





FIELDING AND THE COLLIER 
FAMILY. 


In a note on ‘ Fielding at Boswell Court’ 
(12 S. i. 264) attention was directed to the 
case of Walton v. Collier, and to the indication 
it afforded of Fielding’s London home during 
the years 1744-7. It now remains to record 
the bearing the case has on the relationships 
that existed between Fielding and the 
Collier family, of which the defendant was 
@ member. 

A word first as to this family. The Rev. 
Arthur Collier (1680-1732), Rector of Lang- 
ford Magna (now known as Steeple Langford), 
in Wilts, the author of ‘ Clavis Universalis,’ 
was @ metaphysician who anticipated at 
many points the greater George Berkeley, 
Bishop of Cloyne. Langford lies seven miles 
north-west of Salisbury, and in 1716 Collier 
was permitted by his bishop to reside in the 
city that he might let ‘“ the handsome and 
convenient’? parsonage: a _ retrenchment 
necessitated by the extravagances of his 
wife (‘Memoirs of Arthur Collier,’ by Robert 
Benson, 1837, p. 158). During his school 
career at Eton (1719-25) Fielding spent his 
holidays at Salisbury, consequently it is 
probable he was known personally to 
Collier; at any rate, he became acquainted 
with three of Collier’s four children, namely, 
his son Arthur, and his two daughters, Jane 
and Margaret. 

Arthur Collier, jun., being born in 1707, 
was of the same age as Fielding. He 
practised as an advocate at Doctors’ Com- 
mons, and “the Worshipful Dr. Collier, 
LL.D.,” appears as a subscriber to Fielding’s 
‘Miscellanies’ of 1743. In later life he was 
tutor to Miss Hester Lynch Salusbury (after- 
wards Mrs. Thrale), and to that beautiful 
Miss Streatfield whose Greek and gift of 
tears were made famous by the pen of Fanny 
Burney. Collier was commissary of Hunt- 
ingdon, and confidential adviser of the 
Countess of Bristol, whose marriage with 
the Duke of Kingston he strongly promoted. 
He is described as an ingenious, but unsteady 
and eccentric man (Coote’s ‘ Lives of th 
Civilians’). He died in 1777. 1 

Miss Jane Collier was the author of the 
‘Art of Ingeniously Tormenting,’ 1753, a 











book displaying keen observation of the 
manners of her day, and an outspoken 
denunciation of the foibles of her sex, in 
particular of those who suffered from “ the 
vapours.” She makes appreciative remarks 
on Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones’ (p. 88) and his 
‘Jonathan Wild’ (p. 139), and refers to 
him as ‘a good ethical writer’’ (p. 230). 
With Fielding’s sister, Sarah, she collaborated 
in ‘The Cry,’ published by Dodsley, March, 
1754, during the preparation of which she 
wrote two interesting letters to Richardson 
(‘Richardson’s Correspondenc3, vol. ii. 
pp. 59-68). Miss Collier’s comprehensive 
indictments and flashes of caustic wit recall 
her father’s controversial methods in his 
letters to Dr. Clarke, Rector of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, and to Mist's Journal. Miss 
Collier died before October, 1755; her last 
recorded appearance is in Fielding’s ‘ Journal 
of a Voyage to Lisbon,’ where, on July 1, 
1754, at Gravesend, she took leave of her 
sister Margaret (who was to travel in 
Fielding’s party), and posted back to town 
in the company of the excellent Saunders 
Welch. Her full-length portrait, painted by 
J. Highmore, was engraved by J. Faber, jun., 
and is regarded as one of his best mezzo- 
tints. 

Before the partial publication by Mr. 
Austin Dobson, in The National Review 
for 1911, of a long letter written by Fielding 
at Lisbon, a month or so before his death, 
Miss Margaret Collier’s name was associated 
with him mainly as his wife’s companion to 
and in Portugel, and by the discredited 
tradition that she was the artist of the 
silhouette which gave Hogarth the hint for 
the posthumous portrait of his friend. But 
when Mr. G. A. Aitken (Atheneum, Feb. 1, 
1890) printed Fielding’s will (made just 
before he left England) it was revealed that 
she was a witness to its execution. Conse- 
quently Margaret: Collier was a visitor at 
Fordhook, Ealing, in the summer of 1754, 
and must, on June 26, have seen that same 
melancholy sunrise by the light of which 
Fielding was, in his own opinion, “last to 
behold and take leave of some of those 
creatures on whom he doated with a mother- 
like fondness.’ Of her movements after 
Fielding’s death and that of her sister we 
learn something from ‘ Richardson’s Corre- 
spondence,’ vol. ii. pp. 71-112, in a sequence 
of letters written from Ryde, whither she 
had retired “to kill every grain of worldly 
pride and vanity.” 

To revert to the litigation. The docu- 
ments at the Public Record Office (Walton v. 
Collier, King’s Bench Plea Roll, Trinity 
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Term, 18-19 Geo. II., Roll 210, membrane 
741) state that 

‘‘on Friday next after the morrow of the Holy 
Trinity [7.e., June 14, 1745] before the Lord the 
King at Westminster cometh Tristram Walton by 
Alexander Powell his Attorney and bringeth in 
the Court his certain Bill against Arthur Collier 
of the City of New Sarum in the County of Wilts 
Doctor of Laws....a plea of debt....to wit 
Tristram Walton complains of Arthur Collier of a 
plea that he render to him 400/. of lawful money 
which he owes to and unjustly detains from him 
for that the said Arthur on 22nd September 1739 
at New Sarum by his certain writing obligatory 
sealed with the seal of the said Arthur and now 
shewn to the Court....acknowledged himself to 
be held and firmly bound to the said Tristram in 
the said 4001. to be paid to the said Tristram when 
he should be thereunto requested. Nevertheless 
the said Arthur although often requested....hath 
not yet paid the said 4007, but hath hitherto 
entirely refused to the damage of the said Tristram 
401.” 

The plaintiff, being dissatisfied with 
“common bail,’ obtained an order for 
“ special bail.” 

‘Upon this James Harris of the City of New 
Sarum in the County of Wilts Esquire and Henry 
Fielding of Boswell Court in the parish of 
St. Clement Danes in the County of Middlesex 
Esquire come into the Court of our Lord the King 
before the King himself at Westminster in their 
proper persons and become Pledges and each of 
them by himself did become Pledge for the said 
Arthur that if it should happen that the said 
Arthur should be condemned in the plea aforesaid 
then the said Pledges did grant and each of them 
for himself did grant that as well the said Debt 
as all such damages costs and charges as should 
be adjudged to the said Tristram in that behalf 
should be made of their and each of their lands 
and chattels and be levyed to the use of the said 
Tristram if it should happen that the said Arthur 
should not pay the said debt and damages costs 
and charges to the said Tristram or render himself 
on that occasion to the Prison of the Marshal of 
the Marshalsea of our Lord the King before the 
King himself.” 

The action was tried, and judgment 
entered for the plaintiff; whereupon the 
defendant, Collier, ‘‘ demurred,”’ 7.e., raised 
a legal objection in which the facts are 
admitted to be true, but denying the 
sufficiency of the facts in point of law to 
support the claim. The demurrer is signed 
by Fielding, but being in “common form ” 
it offers little opportunity to judge of his 
skill as a draftsman. The demurrer was 
over-ruled ; it obviously had no substance, 
and was raised merely to gain time and 
avoid execution, and, after hearing the 
objection, the Court awarded a further 
8/. 10s. es damages. This took place on 
Nov. 12, 1745, the very day, be it noted, that 
Fielding sent forth the second issue of his 
newly launched periodical, The True Patriot. 
The defendant, or rather his sureties, still 








anxious to stave off the day of reckoning, on: 
Nov. 19 entered an appeal from the Ex- 
chequer Court to the Exchequer Chamber by 
a “writ of Error.’ On June 4, 1746, the 
Chamber heard the appeal, and, “ after due 
consideration,” ordered 

“that the judgment should be in all things 
affirmed and should stand in full force and effect 
notwithstanding the said causes and matters 
assigned for Error by Arthur Collier. And it was 
also at the same time considered by the Court 
that Tristram Walton should recover against 
Arthur Collier eleven pounds and eleven shillings 
for his damages costs and charges which he had 
sustained by reason of the delay of execution of 
the said judgment on pretence of prosecuting the 
said Writ of Error.” 

Fielding’s abilities as a lawyer will be 
perhaps questioned in his permitting Collier 
to be beaten all along the line, but in truth 
Fielding, who acted the dual part of pleader 
and surety, was making a desperate effort 
to save himself. He became liable by the 
judgment pronounced against Collier, and 
there are two pieces of cogent evidence that 
he was made answerable under it. 

First, the adverse judgment rang the 
death-knell of The True Patriot, which 
terminated its run with the issue of June 17, 
1746. 

The second piece of evidence is more 
direct, for it rests on the authority of 
Fielding himself. In the above-mentioned 
letter from Lisbon one of the omitted 
passages, which, failing the explanatory 
particulars now forthcoming in the case of 
Walton v. Collier, was of necessity obscure, 
related to Miss Margaret Collier and her 
designs on the gentleman whom I have 
identified as Dr. John Williamson, F.R.S..,. 
chaplain to the British Factory (11 8. xi. 
251). Fielding objected to her proceedings,. 
as well as her interference with his plans, 
and refers bitterly to the 
‘obligations her family have to me, who had 
an execution taken out against me for 4001. for 
which I became bail for her brother.” 

The following notes are germane :— 

1. At the end of July, 1745, the Pretender 
landed in Scotland ; by November he reached 
Carlisle, intending to march on London. No 
man was more active in rousing his fellow- 
countrymen to a sense of their danger and of 
their duties than Fielding. To this end he 
published an important brochure, ‘ Serious 
Address’ (never yet reprinted in his Works), 
and launched The True Patriot and the 
History of Our Own Times on Nov. 5, 1745, 
which was issued each Tuesday until it 
came to an end on June 17, 1746, in conse- 
quence, as is here suggested, of the result of 
the litigation in Walton v. Collier. 
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2. Mr. James Harris (1709-80), father of 
the first Earl of Malmesbury, was the author 
-of ‘Hermes and other Philosophical En- 
‘quiries.’ He lived in Salisbury Close in the 
house adjoining St. Ann’s Gate on its north 
side, and opposite to the home of Charlotte 
Cradock, whom Fielding had married in 
1734, but who had died before these troubles. 
Whether Mr. Harris had to pay also is not 
known: probably the sheriff reckoned a 
man in London worth two in Wiltshire. His 
portrait hangs in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 


3. It is only fair to Miss Margaret Collier 
to say that Fielding, in his then state of 
health, was perhaps easily ruffled, and less 
master than usual of that ‘“ cheerfulness 
which was always natural to me” (‘ Proposal 
for the Poor,’ 1753). But she never forgave 
Fielding for defeating her machinations, and 
‘when the ‘Voyage to Lisbon’ appeared 
posthumously, she wrote to Richardson that 
she considered it “a very dull and unenter- 
taining piece,” a criticism which reads 
oddly when we recall that nine months ago 
The Times deemed it of sufficient interest 
to include passages from it among the 
broadsheets supplied to the English army in 
the trenches. But Fielding could not have 
been the sole cause of her disappointment, 
for writing to Richardson from Ryde on 
‘Oct. 3, 1755, she says :— 

“TI was forced to make a great slaughter and 
Jay about me prodigiously before I could ‘conquer 
those bitter enemies to peace and humility called 
passions ; but now I think and hope they all lie 
dead in heaps at several places in London and 
elsewhere ; and I brought down nothing with me 
but a bundle of mortifications.”’ 

4. It surely says much for Fielding’s 
kindly disposition that, despite his unfor- 
‘tunste experiences from going bail for 
Arthur Collier, he readily went bail for 
enother friend in 1751 (see ‘ Luke Robinson, 
M.P.,’ 11 S. xi. 55). Nor let us forget that 
while the Collier litigation was proceeding 
through its several stages, ‘Tom Jones’ was 
@-composing. J. Pavt DE Castro. 

1 Essex Court, Temple. 





THE River F.Leet.—Other than the 
‘Thames, this is the only London stream or 
river of sufficient interest to occasion 
monographs on, its history or topography. 

I have had the pleasure of listening to 
several excellent lectures on the Wallbrook, 
Westbourne, and Tyburn Brook, but I am 
not aware that separate histories of these 
watercourses have been published. The 
Fleet, however, has been the subject of one 








published work and two intended histories 
of more than ordinary interest. 


Mr. John Ashton’s ‘ The Fleet, its River, — 


Prison, and Marriages,’ is a familiar work 
that fails to achieve its best purpose, and it, 
therefore, ranks higher as an interesting 
résumé than a history of its subject. 

“The Hole-Bourne,’ an excellent paper 
by J. G. Waller, contributed to the Transac- 
tions of the L. and M. Archeological Society, 
is a better effort, but neither approaches in 
interest or worth the history intended by 
Arthur Crosby, whose surveys, notes, and 
numerous drawings are in the Guildhall 
Library. For nearly twenty years, from 
about 1825, Crosby worked with splendid 
industry. The topography of the stream 
from its rise at Hampstead was studied 
closely, and any landmark of associated 
interest carefully drawn and _ identified. 
His exploration of the Fleet Bridge on the 
night of Tuesday, July 28, 1840, was re- 
printed by Ashton, but another draft with 
illustrations and measurements is before me, 
I believe this is the original, as most of the 
measurements are inked-in rough pencil 
notes—presumably, hurriedly made on that 
memorable occasion. 

Similar in intention, but less detailed, was 
the ‘ Pictorial Survey’ made by G. Arnold 
of Pentonville about 1840. A topographical 
artist of considerable merit, he was at- 
tracted to the subject by certain picturesque 
aspects it afforded near Bagnigge Wells, 
and this and other resorts in its vicinity 
were pleasant in appearance. 

Several other artists frequented the banks 
of the Fleet, but Arnold achieved the most 
useful work, and if Crosby’s text could be 
edited, enlarged, and illustrated with these 
drawings, it would make a volume of great 
merit and distinct value. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


“Yocuurt.’’—Although this preparation 
only became known generally in Western 
Europe a few years ago, after the late 
Prof. Metshnikoff’s discovery of the Bacillus 
Bulgaricus which turns milk into ‘ yoghurt,” 
it is mentioned by Busbequius in his first 
letter from Turkey, dated Vienna, Sept. 1, 
1555 :-— 

“Sed ea est eorum [Turcorum] frugalitas, gule 
minime studentium: quibus si sal sit et panis, 
alliumque aut cepa aut acidi lactis genus, Galeno 
non ignoti, quod ipse Oxygalam, isti Jugurtham 
discunt, nihil requirant preeterea.’’—Elz. ed., p. 90. 

As regards Oxygala, cf. also Pliny, 
lib. xxviii. cap. 9 (36) and Columella, lib. xii. 
cap. 8. L. L. K. 
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“DEAD SECRET.”’—In the preface to the 
1861 edition of ‘ The Dead ret,’ Wilkie 
Collins wrote :— 

““*The Dead Secret’ was admirably rendered 
jnto French by Monsieur E. D. Forgues, of Paris. 
The one difficulty which neither the accomplished 
translator nor any one else proved able to over- 
come was presented, oddly enough, by the English 
title. When the work was published in Paris its 
name was of necessity shortened to ‘Le Secret ’— 
because no French equivalent could be found for 
such an essentially: English phrase as a ‘dead 
secret.’ ”’ 

It is curious that what the novelist con- 
sidered “an essentially English phrase” 
should have no earlier quotation illustrative 
of its meaning as an absolute, complete, 
entire, thorough, downright secret, than a 
letter of April 12, 1805, from one Scot to 
another—Sir Walter Scott to J. Ballantyne— 
remarking, ‘‘ This is a dead secret.” 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


BENTLEY ON MILTon.—In his ‘ Springs of 
Helicon,’ Mr. J. W. Mackail has an interesting 
reference to one of Bentley’s whimsical 
interpretations of Milton’s text. The pas- 
sage under discussion is ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
bk, ix. ll. 62-66. Satan’s flight from Eden 
is described :— 

Thrice the equinoctial line 
He circled, four times crossed the car of night 
From pole to pole, traversing each colure. 


Bentley’s suggested reading was ‘“‘ cone 


of night,” “‘car” being regarded by him as 
a mistake of the printer's. Mr. Mackail 
thinks that 


“the matter is not easy to decide, especially if we 
consider that Milton may have have had some- 
where in his mind an echo of the last line of the 
second Idyl of Theocritus.” 


Is it not more probable that the poet used 
the verb “cross” in the Shakespearian sense, 
as equal to “ pass in front of’ 2 Compare 
the well-known usage: “ I'll cross it, though 
it blast me” (‘ Hamlet,’ I. i. 127). 


W. B. 


Wittiam Hacket.—The Second Diary of 
the English College at Douay, under date of 
Sept. 12, 1591, after recording the arrival of 
four students who had lately left England, 
has this paragraph :— 


“Hi referunt tres in Anglia esse, quorum alter 
se Jesum dicit, a quo si perconteris quo nomine 
appelletur, respondet, Sum qui sum; sin vero 
replices, Ergo esus es tu, respondet, Tu dicis; 2" 
se prophetam dicit et Misericordiam vocari : tertius 
Item se esse prophetam asserit et Vindicte nomine 
usurpandum. orum unus dicit reginam Anglize 
oc anno morituram, de regni solio deturbandam 


turam. Idem dicit ae. pseudo-episcopum 
Cantuariensem, fide et religione a se discrepare et 
tamen salvandum esse.”” 

The false Christ was William Hacket, the 
subject of a notice in the ‘D.N.B.’ Mercy 
was Edmund Coppinger, who starved himself 
to death. Judgment was Henry Arthington, 
who was released from prison on conforming. 
Interesting documents about these persons 
are printed in Strype’s ‘ Annals,’ iv. 95-101. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CALDEcOTT.—One Thomas Caldecot—born 
about 1771 in Huntingdonshire, probably at 
Ogford—changed the spelling of his name to 
Cawcutt, evidently because of the still older 
Calcot. He was the son of William and 
Mary Caldecot, and I do not think the family 
was really of Huntingdonshire. Their arms 
are the same as those of the Caldecotts of 
Rugby Lodge, Warwick, &c., originally of 
Abingdon, Berks. It is probable that 
William was of this family and quarrelled 
with them. 

The arms are: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent, 
@ fesse azure, frety or, between three cinque- 
foils gules; 2, Argent, three bends sable; 
3, Gules, a chevron between three leopards’ 
faces or (Parker). Crest: A demi-lion ram- 
pant gules, charged on the shoulder with a 
cinquefoil argent. Motto of branches: 
‘“‘ In utrumque paratus.”’ 

I have seen some old book-plates with 
** A. Caldecott, Esq™,’ engraved thereon, 

Thomas Caldecot (or his parents) paid a 
sum of money in 1784 for leave to change his 
name. He lived at various places in Cam- 
bridgeshire, including Boxworth (where all 
his children were born) and Impington. 
Later he became possessor of Longstanton 
Hall—the home of the Hattons, his relations 
—which after his death was accidentally 
burnt to the ground. He died in London, 
July 5, 1843, and was buried at Longstanton. 
I should be glad of any information con- 
necting him with other branches of the 
family. O. A. E. 


Str Davip Owen, Kt.—An old 1784 print 
represents a@ monument of a mailed recum- 
bent knight of this name in a niched recess 
in Eastbourne Church. Can any particulars 
about him be given ? 





quidem, sed animam tamen ejus ad ccelos subvola- 





ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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PorTRAIT OF A KNIGHT OF THE GARTER, 
1641.—I have an old portrait inscribed 
“Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, Atatis 49, an. dom. 1641." He 
was a Knight of the Garter and Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford. In the picture 
he wears a skull cap, but no trace of the 
Garter or Chancellorship appears. Can any 
correspondent explain the absence of any 
such reference ? 
Francis B. PALMER. 
The Manor House, Henbury, Bristol. 


*“NoTIcE’’ GIVEN Out oF Doors.—Is it 
illegal to give a domestic servant, or a 
children’s nurse, notice out of doors, or on a 
Sunday ? Ifso, why? If not, how has the 
idea arisen? ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


Str CHARLES Fox AND THE CRYSTAL 
Patace.—What part, if any, had Sir Charles 
Fox in the design or erection of the Crystal 
Palace (a) on its original site; (b) on its 
present site ? 

ALFRED §. E. ACKERMANN. 


WESTMINSTER VIEWS.—On p. 10 of W. J. 
Loftie’s ‘ Westminster Abbey ’ (Seeley, 1890) 
there is reproduced a view of Great College 
Street, Westminster, from a drawing by 
James Miller dated 1781. I should be glad 
to know where the original drawing may be 
found, and also of the whereabouts of any 
other drawings of Westminster by this artist. 
Two are said by Bryan to be at South 
Kensington. Where, too, is the original of 
the very pretty view of Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, painted by T. Malton in 1793, of 
which there is a well-known aquatint ? 

L. E. TANNER. 

Savile Club. 


TRAVELS IN REVOLUTIONARY FRANCE.—I 
am anxious to find some contemporary 
travels in France during the Revolution. 

In Sir W. Scott’s ‘ Paul’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk,’ last letter, occurs a reference to 
“Travels of two young Scotch [?] gentlemen in 
1793,” &c., also to the ‘ Journal of Mr. S—n 
of Edinburgh.” I should like the titles of 
these two books. C. E. H. Epwarps. 

The Corner, Cassio Road, Watford, Herts. 


CHRISTOPHER UrsSwick.—A Hungarian 
writer, quoting A. Reumont’s ‘ La Biblio- 


theca Corvina ’ (Firenze, 1879), mentions one 
Christopher Urswick of Bambridge, Abbot 
of Abingdon, who is stated to have been 
Henry VIII.’s ambassador to Hungary, and 
to have received there valuable MSS. from 
the famous Corvina Library as a present. 
We know, of course, the famous Dean of 











Windsor of that name who, as ambassador 
from Henry VII. to the King of the Romans, 
was at Augsburg in ae -May, 1496, but 
history does not record his name among 
those of the abbots of Abingdon. Could 
some kind reader supply the passage in 
Reumont’s book ? There is no copy in the 
British Museum. L. L. K. 


AvuTHORS WANTED. — Where can I find 
the following ?— 
The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Can any of your readers give me the 
correct wording in French, and the reference, 
of the following quotation ?— 

**One is never in love save the first time ; after- 
wards it is only self-love (amour propre).”’ 

I believe it to be La Rochefoucauld’s, but 
cannot find it in the Maxims. 

G. V. FirzGEraLp. 

Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


T should be greatly obliged if any one could 
supply to me the reference to an article upon 
‘Otho de Grandison’ which appeared a few 
—J think about four—years ago in either a 
magazine or a volume of essays, &c. 

A. D. GREENWOOD. 


THoMAS Panton of Fen Witton, Cambs, 
was the son of Thomas Panton, ‘‘ master of 
the King’s running-horses at Newmarket” 


(‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xviii. 185). Who was 
his mother, and did he die a _ bachelor, 
Nov. 29, 1808 ? G. F. R. B. 


JOHN PALMER, ARCHDEACON OF ELy.— 
According to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xliii. 134, 
Palmer died in 1614. I should be glad to 
ascertain the full date of his death, and his 
a. of we Can any correspondent of 

give me particulars of his 
G. F. R. B. 


BAMBRIDGE Famity.—Can any _ reader 
help me as to the parentage of Thomas 
Bambridge, or Bainbridge, burnt at Win- 
chester under Bishop White, July, 1558 
(see Fox’ s ‘ Martyrs,’ viii. 490)? According 
to the ‘ —— County History of Hamp- 
shire’ (vol. ‘Tytherley ’), Thomas was 
son and hale ‘of Roger Bainbridge (In- 
quisition p.m. Ser. II. xx. viii. 19), who was 
son and heir of John Baimbridge, who had a 
grant of the Manor of East Tytherley in 
1496 from King Henry VII., and died in 
1512. 

Thomas Bainbridge (the martyr) appears 
to have made a settlement of Tytherley upon 


i ? 
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his “kinswoman”’ Anne Goring, wife of 
Richard Gifford (second son ot Sir Wm. 
Gifford of Ichell, Hants). 

Anne is said to have been “ daughter of 
John Goring of Burton, Sussex.’’ She was 
certainly a sister of Constance, daughter of 
John Goring of Burton, since Constance, 
wife of Sir John Kingsmill, Kt., Justice of 
Common Pleas, in her will, dated March 1, 
1594 (P.C.C. 24 Darcy), names her “ sister 
Gifford.” In the will of John Goring of 
Burton, proved Feb. 8, 1520/21 (P.C.C.), is 
mention of his daughters Sibil, Elinor, Jane, 
and Anne. The kinship of Anne Goring 
(Mrs. Gifford) to Thomas Bainbridge (Bam- 
bridge) is rather important for the history 
of the Manor of East Tytherley. In 
‘N. & Q.’ (ante, p. 41), in ‘ Oxford in the Great 
Civil War,’ by Mr. A. R. Baytey, reference 
is made to John Bambridge, M.D., 1582- 
1643, physician and astronomer, pupil and 
kinsman of Dr. Joseph Hall, whose mother 
was Winifred Bambridge, “ a strict Puritan.” 
This latter fact, coupled with the burning of 
Thomas Bambridge in 1558 for Puritanism, 
suggests this inquiry in the hope that some 
kind reader will reply to HH... 


An ANCIENT WELSH TRIAD.—Among the 
great number of memorable Triads, or three- 
fold moral sentences, in which the literature 
of ancient Wales abounds, the following one 
may be noteworthy :— 

“There are three kinds of men: the man of God, 
who returns good for evil; the man of mankind, 
who returns good for good, and evil for evil; and 
the man of Satan, who returns evil for good.” 

It would ke desirable, and deserve to be 
quoted, if one of your correspondents could 
kindly give us the original words in Cymric 
of this Triad, and refer to its printed source. 

INQUIRER. 


JAMES Witson, M.P.—Who was James 
Wilson of Sneaton Castle, Yorks, M.P. for 
York 1826-30, who died in Brunswick Place, 
Regent’s Park, Sept. 7, 1830 ? 

W. R. W. 


Tuomas Yates, M.P.—Is anything known 
of Thomas Yates of Chichester, M.P. for that 
town 1734-41, defeated there March, 1733, 
when styled Col. Yates? Was he related to 
Henry Yates, M.P. for Horsham 1695-1702 ? 

W. R. W. 


Dr. THoMAS CHEVALIER.—I am anxious to 
know if Dr. Thomas Chevalier, Surgeon 
Extraordinary to King George III., and 
well known as a writer, who was born in 
1767, was of the same family as Lord 





Kitchener’s mother, whose maiden name 
was Chevallier. There are two l’s in the 
latter’s name. Dr. T. Chevalier was des- 
cended from the Huguenots, and so was Lord 
Kitchener ; therefore it may possibly be the 
same family, in spite of the difference in 
spelling. F. E. C. 


Syos AND GHost.—I saw in The Northamp- 
ton Herald recently a notice of the transfer 
of a beerhouse licence, the name ot the said 
house being the Snob and Ghost (or Ghost 
and Snob). I think it was at Hardingstone, 
Northants. 

Can any reader enlighten me about this 
name? Snob may be for “ journeyman 
shoemaker,”’ or ‘‘ a townsman”’ according to 
Webster, but Snob and Ghost beats “3 

T. E. R. 


HEBREW INSCRIPTION, SHEEPSHED, LEI- 
CESTERSHIRE.—Mr. David H. of Birmingham 
in The Jewish Record (London), June 4, 1869, 
refers to an old house in the village of 
Sheepshed, Leicestershire, with the follow- 
ing inscription on a stone over the doorway : 


TON WII FD) 9DIN DIY PIN 
G.Y. 1694. 
Is anything known about this? Is it 
referred to in any local histories ? 
IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 
74 Sutherland Avenue, W. 


Haceatt Faminy. (See 11 S. xii. 9.)— 

1. Can any correspondent assist me to trace 
the relationship, if any, between Bartholomew 
Haggatt, English Consul Aleppo, 1614-15 
(vide Guillim’s ‘ Display of Heraldry’), and 
Bartholomew Hagget, Communar Wells 
Cathedral, 1585 to 1590 ? 
2. The Calendar of MSS. of the Dean and 
Chapter of Wells states: “‘ John Haggatt 
installed by proxy in the prebend of 
Combe XV. pursuant of mandate of the 
Bishop. 6 June, 1581.” Informaticn is 
sought concerning him. H. C. B. 


Witt or Crectty, DucHEsS oF YORK.— 
Can any one say where are now to be found 
the originals of the wills printed by Sir N. H. 
Nicolas in ‘Testamenta Vetusta’ ? Search 
in the P.R.O. and the British Museum has 
so far failed to discover any of them. The 
will of Cecily (Neville), Duchess of York, as 
given by Sir N. H. Nicolas, contains some 
puzzling entries. Is any verbatim transcript 
of itknown ? All printed versions are copies 
of Sir N. H. Nicolas, apparently. 
8 A. D. GREENWOOD. 

21 Dalebury Road,*Wandsworth Common, S.W. 
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‘THE ORDER OF A CampE’: Hart. MS. 
—In Grose’s ‘Military Antiquities, 1786, 
vol. i. p. 233, it is stated that in the Harl. 
MSS. there is a document, No. 4685, en- 
titled ‘“‘ The order of a campe or Army Royall, 
with the Dutie of every Officer belonging to 
the same, per B. Con. Milit. 1518.” arl. 
MS. 4685 is not the right number. Can any 
information be given as to what the right 
number is ? J. H. LEsiig. 


IsBETSON, IBBERSON, OR IsBESON.—Can 
any reader, learned in the matter, give me 
the meaning and origin of this surname, 
variously spelt as above ? 

I have noticed that people bearing this 
name appear, in many cases, to be natives 
of Yorkshire or Derbyshire, or are the 
descendants of people who lived there 
ee. W. IBBERSON. 

Mallon Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 

Is not the first form at any rate a varian 
PAA nln of Isabel ?] 2 pe 


PRONUNCIATION OF “‘ CATRIONA.’’—I have 
heard the name of Stevenson’s ‘ Catriona’ 
pronounced at onetime Kat-ree’-na, at another 
time Kat-ri-o’-na. Can any reader say 
which, or if either, is correct ? STUDENT. 





Replies. 


‘THE WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN THE 
WORLD’: 


CHARLES MANBY SMITH. 
(12 S. i. 468; ii. 16.) 


Mr. MAXweELt PrIpEAvx in his reply proves 
that Mr. W. E. A. Axon was not quite 
correct when he stated in ‘N. & Q.’ in 
February, 1869, that the above book was 
published in 1854. Mr. AXon was a con- 
tributor to these pages for many years, 
and a good bibliographer; therefore it is 
but justice to his memory to say that he 
was not far out in the date he assigned to 
an anonymous volume without a date on its 
title-page. That title-page ran as follows :— 


The 
Working-Man’s Way 
in the World : 
being the 
Autobiography 
of a 


Journeyman Printer. 
Jae ndon : 
William and Frederick G. Cash, 
(successors to Charles Gilpin,) 
t 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 





the inside of the front cover includes ag 
No. 7 ‘The Working-Man’s Way in the 
World,’ the price being 5s. The British 
Museum Catalogue gives 1853 as the year of 
publication ; so ‘ Curiosities of London Life,’ 
which is dated 1853, must have followed it 
very quickly. 

Mr. PrRIDEAUX may be pleased to know 
that the B.M. Catalogue records that a 
Dutch translation of the ‘Curiosities of 
London Life’ appeared at Leyden in 1862, 
under the title ‘‘ Merkwaardigheden uit 
het Londensche Volksleven....Naar het 
Engelsch....door C. M. Mensing.” 

Though Charles Manby Smith wrote 
another book on London, entitled *‘ The Little 
World of London; or Pictures in little of 
London Life,’ 1857, 8vo, he was not a 
Londoner; for in the first pages of ‘The 
Working-Man’s Way’ be says that he was 
‘““born on the banks of the Exe, in a pleasant 
town not a score of miles from the capital of 
Devon.” 

There is much to interest readers of 
‘N. & Q. in his Autobiography. He says 
that when he was 13 the family removed to 
Bristol, and he had to begin work as a 
‘* printer’s devil” :— 

“Into a printing-office, then, at the age of 
thirteen years and three months, I entered, in the 
character of a devil, a term which, though now 
[e. 1850] it is going out of use, and indeed among 
printers is gone out of use, was not at that time 
[c. 1820] an unapt designation.” —P. 6. 

After completing his apprenticeship he 
sought work in London as a compositor, but, 
not being successful, decided to try his 
fortune in Paris. Through Galignani he got 
a situation as a compositor, and was first 
employed in setting up a portion of a cheap 
edition of Scott’s ‘ Woodstock,’ which had 
not yet, Smith states, been published in 
London, the compositors in Paris working 
from proof-sheets with corrections on them. 
This edition was in English, and intended 
for sale on the Continent. 

Smith, during his stay in Paris, studied 
French diligently, and was still working in 
a printing office when the “three glorious 
days of July,” 1830, drove Charles X. from 
his throne. Smith gives a good description 
of what he saw during these three eventful 
days. He decided to return to England, 
and on Aug. 10 set out for Bristol. 

England, however, was then in a very 
unsettled state, owing to the agitation for 
Reform, and a year after his return home 
Smith found himself again a witness of an 
outburst of popular fury. This was directed 





against Sir Charles Wetherell, Recorder of 
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Bristol, and one of the most uncompromising 
opponents of the Reform Bill. His attempt 
to open the assizea at the end of October, 
1831, led to the notorious Bristol riots, and 
Smith provides a vivid picture of the looting 
and plundering that he witnessed. 

Smith, who had spent some of the time 
since his return from France in managing the 
private printing-press of a clergyman, now 
decided to try his hand as a schoolmaster, 
and obtained a post as an assistant in a 
private school. ‘N. & Q.’ has contained 
numerous references to “‘ barrings-out,” but 
these were usually routine proceedings not 
seriously objected to by authority. Smith 
gives a long account (pp. 203-6) of one that 
took place at the school at which he was; 
but this was a serious outbreak, directed 
against an unpopular master, and so deter- 
mined were the boys that the master had to 
hand in his resignation to the principal. 

Smith, nevertheless, remained a printer at 
heart, and he soon returned to his old 
occupation. He was this time more success- 
ful in obtaining work in London—first as a 
compositor, and then as a proof-reader. He 
was a real lover of books, and utilized the 
knowledge he had gained in Paris in editing 
‘The Reign of Terror; or, the Diary of a 
Volunteer of the Year 2 of the French 
Republic,’ translated by S. Copland, and 
ublisked in London in 1855. The B.M. 

atalogue further notes that he published in 
London in 1862-3 a volume entitled ‘The 
Dead Lock: a Story in Eleven Chapters. 
Also, Tales of Adventure, &c.’ 

‘The Working-Man’s Way in the World’ 
contains much that may be of service to the 
future historian of the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century. J. R. THORNE. 





ENGLISH PRELATES AT THE COUNCII. OF 
BALE (12 S. ii. 28, 74).—Robert Fitzhugh 
was consecrated Bishop of London at 
Foligno in 1431, and died in 1436 (see Bishop 
Stubbs’s ‘ Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum,’ 
second edition, 1897, p. 88, quoting from 
Fitzhugh’s own ‘Register’ ). His name appears 
in the lists of Bishops of London in Stubbs, 

. 222, and in Gams’s ‘ Series Episcoporum 

ceclesize Catholics’ (Ratisbon,; 1873, p. 194), 
as well as in Eubel’s ‘Hierarchia Catholica 
Medii Afvi,’ vol. ii. p. 198 (Miinster, 1901), 
where it is stated that he was the Archdeacon 
of Northampton. ‘“‘ John”’ isclearly aslip, as 
no “ John”? was Bishop of London between 
John Kemp (1419-21) and John Stokesley 
(1530-39), W. A. B. CooripaGe. 

Grindelwald. 


THE SHIRES OF NORTHAMPTON AND SOUTH- 
AMPTON (12 S. ii. 29).—That there was 
originally a connexion between Northamp- 
tonshire and Southamptonshire is impro- 
bable. Both counties were named after their 
central Saxon town, doubtless originally 
called ‘“‘Hamton,” the letter p being a 
later intrusion. Hampton is a very common 
Anglo-Saxon place-name, meaning a home- 
town (ham, A.-S. a home; ton,%A.-S. tun, a 
village or town), which may have been 
surrounded by a hedge or palisade. Hamp- 
ton is still the place-name of parishes in 
Devon, Hereford, Middlesex, Oxford, Salop, 
Warwick, and Worcester, although in most 
cases there is a distinguishing appellation, 
as in Hampton Bishop, Herefordshire. That 
the towns of Northampton and Southampton 
were originally called ‘““Hamton” is sup- 
ported by the O.E. ‘Chron.,’ a.D. 837, in 
which Southampton is called “‘ Hamtun.” 
In Flor. Wore., a.p. 1100, it is styled 
Suthamtone. When the kingdoms of Mercia 
and Wessex were united it became necessary 
to distinguish the two counties of the same 
name in the respective kingdoms, so the 
prefixes North and South were applied ; even- 
tually the prefix was transferred also to 
their chief towns. 

A, WEIGHT MATTHEWS. 

60 Rothesay Road, Luton. 


See Johnston’s ‘The Place-Names of 
England and Wales,’ 1915, pp. 288, 382, and 
451; and Blackie’s ‘Etymological Geo- 
graphy,’ 1876, p. 124. 

S. A. GRuNDY-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 


THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL THE Mayor (128. 
i. 488).—The following is from 

“The Secretary’s Assistant; exhibiting the 
various and most correct modes of Superscription 
cone of Letters to Persons of every degree of Rank. 
wee By the Author of the Peerage & Baronetage 
Charts &c.,’’ 5th edit., 1831, p. 95 (after ‘ Lord 
Mayors” and ‘‘ Lady Mayoress ”) :— 

“The Mayors of all Corporations, with the 
Sheriffs, Aldermen, and Recorder of London, are 
styled Right Worshipful ; and the Aldermen and 
Recorder of other Corporations, and Justices of the 
Peace, Worshipful ; but these titles are seldom, or 
never used except in Court,or on matters solely 
relating to their office.” 

This book may be authoritative; the first 
preface is dated 1821. According to my 
experience as a Justice of the Peace (if my 
memory is correct), the epithet ‘‘ Worship- 
ful’ is not used. 

As to letters to Mayors, my practice— 
right or wrong—has been and is to begin a 








letter with ‘‘ Dear (or My dear) Mr. Mayor,” 
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to use the term “ Your Worship”’ in the 
letter, and to address it ‘To his Worship 
the Mayor of .’ I think that these are 
the customary forms. 

It may be worth recalling that Dickens 
(‘Edwin Drood,’ chap. xviii.) makes Mr. 
Datchery refer to, or rather address, Mr. 
Sapsea as “ The Worshipful the Mayor,” and 
later as ‘‘ His Honor,” ‘‘ His Honor the 
Mayor,” and then— 

“ As Mr. Datchery......could not be induced to go 
out of the room before the Worshipful, the Wor- 
shipful led the way downstairs.” 

And near the end of the chapter :— 

“The Worshipful and the Worshipper then 
passed on together until they parted, with many 
ceremonies, at the Worshipful’s door.” 

Possibly Dickens put into Datchery’s 
mouth the term ‘The Worshipful” as an 
elaboration of “His Worship.’ I am 
inclined to think that he did not know of 
the rare term “ Right Worshipful,” other- 
wise he would have made Datchery use it, as 
more pompous and flattering than ‘“‘ Wor- 
shipful.” ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


RicHARD Swirt (12S. ii. 9, 58, 73).—The 
address of Richard Swift given in the Blue- 
Book of Members of Parliament is Hanover- 
terrace, Regent’s Park, county Middlesex. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT, 





. 


THE IpENTITY OF EMMELINE DE REDES- 
FORD (11 S. viii. 66, 171, 253, 371, 431, 493). 
—Looking through the quite recently pub- 
lished Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry ITI. 
(1242-7), I came across the following 
notices of Emmeline de Redesford, which 
may interest the correspondents who, at the 
above references, contributed the results of 
much puzzling research to the pages of 
‘N. & Q :— 

1243. “‘Mandatum est eidem justiciario [i.e., 
justiciario Hybernie] quod de terris que fuerunt 
Hugonis de Lacy in Ultonia et sunt in manu regis, 
habere faciat Emeline que fuit uxor predicti 
Hugonis xl. libratas terre, tenendas de gratia regis, 
donec rex aliud inde providerit. Teste rege apud 
Burdegalam, xxv. die Aprilis.” 

1244. ‘‘ De Fulcone de Castro Novo.—Mandatum 
est M. filio Geroldi, justiciario Hybernie, quod per 
sacramentum proborum et legalium hominum 
diligenter inquirat de quibus terris et tenementis 
Walterus de Rideleford’, avus Christiane filie 
Roberti de Mariscis, alterius heredum predicti 
Walteri, fuit seisitus ut de feodo die quo obiit, et 
que terre et tenementa inde acciderunt in partem 
predicte Christiane, et que in partem comitisse 
Ulton’, amite ipsius Christiane, et uxoris Stephani 
Lungesp’, et tam de omnibus terris et tenementis 
que inde acciderunt in partem predicte Christiane, 
quam de omnibus terris de quibus Robertus de 
Mariscis, pater predicte Christiane, cujus heres 
ipsa est, fuit seisitus ut de feodo, die quo obiit, et 








que extiterunt in custodia regis t mortenr 
predicti Roberti, Fulconi de Castro Novo cui rex 
concessit custodiam terrarum que ipsam Chris- 
tianam hereditarie contingunt et ipsius Christiane 
maritagium, vel ejus certo assignato, seisinam 
habere faciat, adeo plene sicut ipsam recepit 
nomine regis post mortem predicti Walteri, non 
obstante aliqua inquisitione siqua facta fuerit, et 
ipsum Fulconem in seisina sua manuteneat. ‘Teste 
rege xvj die Decembris.” 


1245. ‘‘ Quia placita de dote remanere non 
debent occasione heredum infra etatem existen- 
cium cum vocantur ad warantum super terris et 
tenementis que petuntur in dotem, mandatum 
est justiciariis Hybernie quod, non obstante eo 
quod quidarm de Hybernia, versus quos Stephanus 
Lungesp’ et Emelina uxor ejus petunt quasdam 
terras et tenementa in dotem ipsius Emeline, 
vocant ad warantum Ricardum de Burgo, qui est 
iafra etatem et in custodia regis, in loquelis motis 
in curia regis Hybernie super dote ipsius Emeline, 
procedant eisdem Stephano et Emeline inde 
plenam justiciam exhibendo, ita tamen quod si 
quid proponi possit pro parte ipsius Ricardi quod 
secundum justiciam valere debeat, illud pro ipso 
proponi_ faciant. Teste.” [Unfinished: some 
day in July.] 

1245..‘‘ Quia Stephanus Lungesp’ est in ex- 
pedicione exercitus regis Wallie, et quamdiu 
ibidem erit ignoratur, mandatum_ est justiciario 
Hybernie quod loquelam que est in curia regis inter 
Matillidem de Lacy petentem et Johannem de 
Cogeham tenentem de dote ipsius Matillidis, unde 
predictus Johannes ipsum Stephanum, et Enie- 
linam uxorem ejus traxit ad warantos, ponat in 
respectum usque ad quindenam Pasche anno etc. 
xxx. Teste rege apud Gannok in castris xxviij. die 
Augusti.” 

1247. ‘* Hybern’, pro Ricardo de Burgo.—Rex 
J. filio Galfridi, justiciario Hybern’, salutem. 
Sciatis quod reddidimus Ricardo de _ Burgo, 
tanquam illi qui plene etatis est, omnes terras et 
tenementa que fuerunt in manu nostra tempore 
quo ipse fuit infra etatem et in custodia nostra ; 
et ideo vobis mandamus quod de omnibus terris 
et tenementis que commiseramus_ Stephano 
Lungesp’ usque ad etatem ipsius Ricardi de 
hereditate sua ei plenam seisinam habere faciatis. 
Quia etiam idem Stephanus plus tenet in dotem 
uxoris sue de hereditate ipsius Ricardi quam ad 
eos pertinet habendum de hereditate predicta, 
vobis mandamus quod amensurata dote predicta 
eidem Ricardo id quod ad eum inde de jure 
pertinebit restituatis. Teste rege apud Rading’ 
ix. die Maii.”’ 

R. E. 


ToucHING FoR Luck (12 S. i. 430, 491; 
ii. 13).—This query was so phrased that it 
seemed uncertain whether it was confined to 
touching sailors for luck, or whether the 
querist wished for instances of other persons 
whose own good fortune might be conveyed 
by a touch. 

In case the latter reading of the question 
be the right one, may I be allowed to sa 
that I have many notes as to the good luc 
any one may hope for who can manage to 
touch a bride or to “rub clothes” with her? 
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The belief is very widely held in most parts 
of Ireland, but one scarcely expects to 
find it lingering in a region where folk-lore 
has so entirely died out as it has in the Isle 
of Wight, and yet, at a wedding at Whipping- 
ham Church a few years ago, I saw the 
cottagers’ children press forward as the 
bride passed down the churchyard, and 
heard them cry: “I touched her. That's 
luck for me!” I made inquiries in the 
parish afterwards, and learnt that faith in 
this old superstition was still general there. 
¥.'. 


“ScCRIBENDA ET LEGENDA”’ : REFERENCE 
WanTED (12 S. i. 349).—The first part of 
Mr. W. H. Cray’s quotation, “* Eodem animo 
scripsit quo bellavit,”’* is based on Quinti- 
lian's description of Julius Cesar’s oratory : 
“Tanta in eo vis est, id acumen, ea concitatio, 
ut illum eodem animo dixisse quo bellavit 
appareat’’ (‘ Institutio Oratoria,’ X. i. 114). 

Epwarp BENSstLy. 


“ Watcn Hovuss,” Ewe tt, Surrey (12 8. 
ii, 9)—There are four of these in two 
adjacent Midland counties, all within a few 
miles. Fach is of brick, with tall conical 
roof, and is known as “ The Roundhouse,” 
although the shape is octagonal. Two of the 
four are contiguous to a village pound, called 
locally “‘ pinfold.”” One of the ‘‘ Round- 
houses”’ is illustrated in ‘ Repton and its 
Neighbourhood,’ by F. C. Hipkins, 1899. 

W. B. H. 


REv. JOSEPH RANN (12 S. i. 510).—I think 
there must be some error in describing the 
above as “‘ sometime Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Coventry.” There does not appear to be 
a church dedicated to St. Mary at Coventry. 
Miller’s ‘ Parishes of the Diocese of Wor- 
cester’ (1889) contains lists of the vicars 
of many of the parishes. In that for Holy 
Trinity, Coventry, appears the name of 
J. Ram. This mayor may not refer to the 
Rev. Joseph Rann, but, though no dates are 
given, it would seem by its position to be 
approximately near the date signified. 

JouHn T. PaGeE. 


Joseph Rann of Bournbrook Hall (or 
Barnbrook), King’s Norton, near Birming- 
ham, who died on Sept. 28, 1792, was buried 
in King’s Norton Church, where he is com- 
memorated by a monument. He is de- 
scribed in the inscription as “gent.,’’ but he 
was a butcher, carrying on business at 
Spiceal Street, and his name occurs in 





* Compare Dryden’s ‘ Epistle t Congreve,’ 1. 3: 
Strong were our Sires, and as they fought they writ. 


Sketchley’s Birmingham Directory, 1770. 
He amassed considerable wealth, and I have 
always understood that it was from him that 
the Kennedy family obtained their patro- 
nymic. The Rev. Rann Kennedy was a master 
in King Edward’s School at Birmingham, 
and afterwards Rector of St. Paul’s, Birming- 
ham. One of his sons, Charles Rann 
Kennedy (1808-1867), was a_ well-known 
barrister, and Sir William Rann Kennedy, 
who died about eighteen months ago, was 
a judge. In order to establish my point, 
I searched for the will of Joseph Rann 
at Worcester, Lichfield, Birmingham, and 
Somerset House, but without success. This 
does not answer your correspondent’s ques- 
tion, but it may perhaps give him a hint. 
R. B. P. 


Musticat QuertEs (12 S. ii. 49).—2. ‘The 
March of the Men of Harlech,’ or, to use 
its Welsh title, ‘ Rhyfelgyreh Gwfr Harlech,” 
is said to be “beyond question the finest 
specimen of martial music in the world.” 
The composer’s name is unknown; it was 
probably composed during the Wars of the 
Roses, when Harlech Castle was besieged by 
Gwilym Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, for 
Edward IV. (1468-9). Richard Llwyd says:— 

‘“*We are indebted to this siege for the spirited 
strain ‘The March of the Men of Harlech.’ The 
hardships suffered by the brave garrison was so 
much the si.bject of conversation in the country 
that it yave rise to a malediction still living in the 
voice of the neighbourhood, ‘Yn Harlech y bo 
chwi’ (Go to Harlech). In the ‘ Antiquities of 
Wales,’ written by Dr. Nicholas, it is stated that 
‘by the order of the King (Edward IV.) William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, led a powerful army to 
Harlech, and demanded the surrender of the place ; 
but Sir Herbert, the Earl's brother, tel ck from 
the stout defender this answer—‘‘ I held a tower 
in France till all the women in Wales heard of it, 
and now all the women in France shall hear how I 
defend this castle.” Famine, however, at length 
succeeded, and the intrepid Welshman made an 
honourable capitulation.’ ”’ 

The old words, if they ever existed, have 
perished; the Welsh verses in present use 
were written by J. Ceiriog Hughes. The 
song was introduced into England by Mr. 
John Thomas, harpist to Queen Victoria, 
at St. James’s Hall, on July 4, 1862, 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


GUNFIRE AND Ran (12 S. i. 10, 56, 96, 
170, 337 ; ii. 38, 74).—If vapour in suspension 
in the air is precipitated in the form of rain 
by the effect of gunfire, I should understand 
that, like thunder showers, it would be only 
local. According to Whitaker's Almanack, 


1916, the rainfall in London from November, 





1914, to October, 1915, was 33°69 inches, 
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being 9°30 inches above the average. But 
excessive rainfall is recorded in times of 
peace. From November, 1878, to October, 
1879, the fall was 36°65 inches, being 11°63 
inches above the average. This will answer 
Mr. Rosert PIERPOINT’S inquiry. 

Tom JONEs. 


Readers who are interested in this subject 
are referred to an illustrated article on ‘ Guns 
that protect Crops from the Ravages of 
Hailstorms’ in The Scientific American for 
May 27 last, and a short note on ‘ Rainfall 
and Electricity’ in a recent number (end of 
June) of The Electrical Review. L. L. K. 


THE NEWSPAPER PLacarp (11 §, xii. 483; 
12 S. i. 13, 77, 129, 230, 317, 435).—Under 
the above heading, at the penultimate 
reference, mention was made by Mr. J. J. 
FREEMAN of the following :— 

Death of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
Seorcher’s Finals. 

Mr. R, S. PENGELLY, in replying (at the last 
reference), stated that he thought that Mr. 
FREEMAN was mistaken, in so far as there 
was not at the time of Mr. Bradlaugh’s death 
any sporting journalist writing under the 
name of “ Scorcher,”’ Mr. FREEMAN, how- 
ever, was most likely correct in his memory, 
as in Nottingham “ Scorcher” was a well- 
known writer on sports in the eighties and 
nineties. He chose his nom de guerre, I 
believe, because of his connexion with 
football refereeing, a pastime which, I sup- 
pose, calls for ‘‘ scorching.” 

The newspaper placard in question was 
very possibly one belonging to a Nottingham 
journal. T. E. W. 


TOUCHING FOR THE Kino’s Evin (10 S. 
vi. 345).—On pp. 52-4 of the ‘ Libre Segon 
dels Miracles,’ by Friar Michel Llot, of the 
Order of St. Dominic (Perpignan, 1589), we 
learn that the Kings of France were con- 
sidered alone “entre los Reys de la terra” 
in having the power to cure “ Porcellanes”’ 
{=tumours) by their touch, while pronoun- 
cing the words “lo Rey te toca y Deu te 
sana,” which mean “The King touches thee, 
and God makes thee whole.’ This curious 
book, in classical Catalan prose, exists in the 
Bodleian Library, where it was examined, in 
the summer of 1914, by Mossén J. M. 
Batista y Roca, of the University of Barce- 
lona, who found that its author has another 
‘book to his credit, and mentioned it in the 
Renaixement of Barcelona for Nov. 19, 1914. 
At the time of its publication, the Rousillon, 
of which Perpignan is the capital, belonged to 
Spain. The name Rousillon comes, through 








Latin Ruscino, from Keltic ruskin=the bark 
(of a tree), the district having always been 
famous for its cork-woods. 
Epwarp S. Dopeéson, 
Oxford Union Society. 


Smr Water Scorr: LockHart’s Un- 
PUBLISHED LETTER: A CORRECTION (12 §, 
i. 446; ii, 18, 57).—This letter having been 
submitted to one qualified to speak with 
authority, it is due to your readers to know 
his decision. Primarily from the format of 
the paper—Bath post 8vo—from the head- 
ing of the letter, and further from its con- 
tents, he is satisfied that its date is 1846, not 
1826 as I had stated. This date will clear 
away all ambiguities. The engagement of 
Mise Lockhart to Mr. Innes was broken off, 
and in August, 1847, she married Mr. Hope, 
afterwards Hope Scott. 

The reference to Sir Walter Scott is to the 
second baronet, who died in October, 1847, 
By a curious misprint in the article on Sir 
W. Scott in the ‘ D.N.B.’ it is stated that his 
elder son Walter, born Oct. 28, 1801, died in 
1817 (be it noted, however, that this is cor- 
rected in the second edition). Of course, 
had not the account given by Lockhart of 
the father’s death escaped my memory, the 
misunderstanding would not mae —— 


[Mr. W. H. Pret thanked for reply. ] 


GENNYs OF LAUNCESTON AND PLYMOUTH 
(12 S. i. 126, 193, 249, 299, 489).—The first 
mention of the name of Gennys in the 
locality of Launceston is not, as Miss 
GERTRUDE THRIFT surmises, in 1532, but, 
according to the ancient Bishops’ Registers 
to which she alludes, in 1373, and therefore 
nearly a quarter of a century before the 
Helscote reference she gives. In the late 
Prebendary* Hingeston-Randolph’s ‘ Register 
of Thomas de Brantyngham, Bishop of 
Exeter, A.D. 1370-94,’ it is recorded that 
Rob. Gyneys was ordained at Exeter sub- 
deacon on June 11, 1373, “‘ad tit. Domus 
Launcestonie’’ ; deacon at Chudleigh on the 
following Dec. 17; and priest at Clyst, 
May 27, 1374 (pp. 777, 781, 785). 

ALFRED F, ROBBINS. 


MvumsBo Jumso (12 §S. ii. 47).— Mungo 
Park’s Travels in the Interior of Africa 
gives a rather different account of the 
above :— 

‘A bogie or bugbear in the Mandingo towns of 
Africa. As the Kaffirs have many wives, it not 
unfrequently happens that the house becomes un- 
bearable. In such a case, either the husband or an 
agent dresses himself in disguise, and at dusk 
approaches the unruly house with a following, and 
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makes the most hideous noises possible. When 
the women have been sufficiently scared, ‘Mumbo’ 
seizes the chief offender, ties dem to a tree, and 
-scourges her with Mumbo’s rod, amidst the derision 
of all present. Mumbo is not an idol, any more 
than the American Lynch, but one disguised to 
‘punish unruly wives.” 
R. A. Ports. 


Speldhurst, Canterbury. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DENTISTS (12 S. 
ii. 64).—May I supplement Mr. BLEACKLEY’S 
valuable list by the following dentists who 
attended members of the royal family ? 
T append authority in each case. 

Mr. Rae was dentist to the households of 
H.M. George ITI. and H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. He resided in Hanover Street, and 
was a member of the Corporation of Surgeons 
(Surgeons’ Lists, 1786). 

Mr. Thomas Beardmore was Surgeon 
‘Dentist to His Majesty. He resided in 
— Court, Fleet Street (Surgeons’ Lists, 

78). 

Dr. von Butchell was another of the King’s 
dentists. He resided in Mount Street. He 
seems to have been of the nature of a quack, 
for he undertook to cure all diseases. After 
his appointment (which he had applied for) 
as King’s dentist, he had the audacity to 
declare that he did not care to attend 
royalty (‘London Souvenirs, by C. W. 
Heckethorn, 1899). 

8S. D. Crrppinepate, M.D. 


Mr. AtEcK ABRAHAMS has pointed out to 
me that I have made no mention of M. 
Patence, “ Surgeon and Dentist and Dancing 
Master,” who was a contemporary of Hemet 
and Ruspini, and he has lent me very kindly 
an interesting pamvhlet, entitled :— 

“A Guide to Health, Beauty, Riches, and 
Honour. The Second Edition. London. Printed 
on aoe & Wigstead. No. 212 High Holborn. 
from which I have taken the following 
advertisements :— 

“Mr. PATENCE, Dentist and Dancing-master, 
No. 8, Bolt Court, Fleet-Street, whose ingenuity in 
making artificial teeth, and fixing them without 


‘the least pain, can be attested by several of the 


nobility, and hopes to be honoured by the rest 
of the great—may depend his study shall be 
devoted to the good of every individual. His 
whole sets, with a fine enamel on, is a proof of his 
excelling all operators. He charges ten guineas 
for a whole, five for an upper or under set, and 
half-a-guinea for a single tooth.— His Rose Powder 
for preserving the teeth, is worthy to grace and 
perfume the chamber of a prince.—His medicines 
for preventing all infections and sore throats have 
been experienced by several.—As for dancing, he 


‘leaves that to the multitude of ladies and gentle- 


men whom he has taught, and desires to be 


‘tewarded no more than his merit deserves, nor no 
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less. Public school-nights, Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday evenings ; Tuesday evenings set apart 
for cotillons only.—N.B. His Rose Dentifrice 
may be had at Mr. Nesbit’s Toy-shop, Bishopsgate 
St., and at his house, at 2s. 6d. the box.’’—Gazetteer, 
Dec. 27, 1771. 

“To THE NoBILITY, GENTRY AND OTHERS. 

‘“* PATENCE, Surgeon by Birth, and Dentist, 
having had ten years’ practice, performs every 
operation on the Teeth, Gums, &c., with superior 
skill, and whose cures are not excelled or even 
equalled by any dentist whatever. And as a 
confirmation of the same, please to observe the 
following :— 

*‘ October 5. A gentleman who had lost all his 
teeth, his gums ulcerated and scorbutic, in five 
days made a perfect cure, fixed him in a whole set 
of natural teeth, without springs or any fastening. 

“© October 16. A lady whose jaw was fractured 
by a barber, her teeth loose, her gums ulcerated, 
attended with a running matter, and an inflam- 
mation in her cheeks, with a callous swelling, 
cured without poulticing or cutting. 

“October 20. A lady that had lost all her 
upper teeth by using powders and tinctures that 
are advertised to cure every thing, her mouth 
ulcerated and breath nauseous, is now delicately 
clean, and replaced the teeth with those that 
never change their colour. 

“Sunday, October 29. Perfectly relieved a 
person that had lost both palate and speech ; 
when he drank or eat, it came out at his nostrils, 
and had been in that state three years ; he applied 
to surgeons and several hospitals, who deemed 
him incurable, and told him one and all, he could 
have no relief; he now speaks, articulates, eats 
and drinks with pleasure, which if any one should 
doubt, he can refer them to the man. These, with 
upwards of three thousand operations and cures, 
have been accomplished by your humble servant. 

“*M. PATENCE. 

** At No. 403, in the Strand, near Southampton- 
street, LONDON. Where the teeth, though ever so 
foul, are made delicately white in six minutes, and 
medicines given for their preservation, for half-a- 
guinea, any hour after ten in the morning. Ad- 
vice gratis, and profound secrecy required. 

‘‘ Envy may snarl, but superior abilities assists 
the afflicted.””—Morn. Post. 1775. 

Patence, however, scarcely appears to 
have been in the same class as Hemet and 
Ruspini. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


“ GatocHe”’: “Corrr’’ (12 8. i. 429, 
478).—I am obliged to Sm WILLOUGHBY 
Maycock for the reference to L’Inter- 
médiaire, vol. xlvi., particularly as that 
happens to be one of the few volumes of a 
valuable publication of which I am the happy 
possessor. It is rather surprising that 
Daudet’s statement as to galoche should have 
demanded so much elucidation from his 
compatriots. 

Naturally, I did not fail to consult dic- 
tionaries before intruding my difficulties on 
‘N. & Q.,’ and I ama little astonished to find 
that the word cotte is in familiar use. It is 





mentioned as being “ obsol.”’ in Hamilton 
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and Legros’s ‘Dictionnaire International’ 
(1865), and defined “ petticoat”; and it 
appears as ‘‘ petticoat, coat,’ in Clifton and 
McLaughlin’s ‘Nouveau Dictionnaire’ of 
1904. The ‘ Petit Dictionnaire de TI Aca- 
démie Francoise’ of 1829 says that cotte is a 
** Jupe, partie de l’habillement des femmes, 
plissée par le haut depuis la ceinture jusqu’a 
terre’; and Littré countenances this so far 
as to say: “ Jupe de paysanne, plissée par 
le haut 4 la ceinture,’ adding as a second 
definition : ““ Tout espéce de jupe,” all of 
which excited my curiosity as to the manner 
of garment which the lad in Paris wore when 
he engaged in the game of galoche. Now 
that our editor tells us that a cotte is an 
overall, and Sir WitLoucHBy Maycock sets 
it down as being a pair of trousers, the 
mystery thickens. I confess I incline to the 
editorial opinion, which is in some sort 
supported by the fact that a short surplice 
is known by the name of cotta in ecclesiastical 
wardrobes, 

I imagine the cotte=overall to be a blouse 
or smock-frock. ‘Overall’ is not a very 
exact term ; it is, to all seeming, synonymous 

_with “surtout’ or ‘‘overcoat’’; but either 
of those brings to mind a very different 
article of clothing from anything in which I 
picture Daudet’s gamin. Perhaps he sported 
what used to be ealled a “ tunic,” a kind of 
short cloth frock gathered in at the waist by 
a belt or cord. Norfolk jackets have sup- 
planted the article. St. SwirHin. 

(“* Trousers ” should have been inserted in brackets 
after “‘overalls.’’ The point is that the cotte is 
not synonymous with pantalon or culotte, but 
denotes properly a large protective garment. In 

Louis Bertrand’s ‘L’Invasion’ (1907)—a book in 
which, as itis largely about mechanicians, the word 
cotte often occurs—is a sentence which seems to 
settle the matter. It is in Part II., chap. viii., de- 
scribing a man_ preparing to work at a furnace: 
*“Rapidement Emmanuel procéda 4 sa_toilette. 
Il quitta sa veste, retira sa chemise, et bien que 
son pantalon ftit assez minable, il entila par-dessus 


Fy 


une vieille cotte de cotonnade bleue.”’] 
INSCRIPTION AT PoLTIMORE CHURCH (12 S. 
ii. 71).—The inscription to which H. B. S. 
refers is not over one of the doors of Polti- 
more Church, but over the almshouse door 
which leads into the churchyard. The local 
story is to the effect that two of the Bamp- 
fylde family died, and, to perpetuate their 
memory, four rooms were given to be allotted 
to indigent people. These rooms are called 
the Almsbouses. Of course, with the houses 
was left a sum of money, the interest of 
which is distributed among the inmates. 
Two other rooms have been added, but these 
have nothing to do with the inscription. 














The tablet is a handsome piece of work. 
It bears the arms of the Bampfylde family 
and underneath in bas-relief the faces o 
the founders, supported by four figures, 
representing the “fower’’ benefited by the 
bequest. The inscription reads :— 

Grvdge not my lawrell 

Rather blesse that power 

Which made the death of two 

The life of fower. 

On a slab underneath are recorded the 
names of Elizabeth and John Bampfylde, 
followed by the lines :— 

Godlines with content 

ment is great gaine 
For we brovght nothing 
into this world and it 
is certaine we can carry 
nothing ovt. 

And having food and 
Raiment let vs be 
therewith content 


s7-8. 





The Almshouses were founded by John 
Bampfylde in 1631, and enlarged, for two 
additional almspeople, by the executors of. 
Sir R. W. Bampfylde, who in 1775 left, 
for that purpose, 2001. The original en- 
dowment consisted of four and a half acres 
of land and two cottages at Pinhoe, which 
were sold in 1872 for 600/., the money being 
invested in Three per cent Consols. by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

I have a photograph of the tablet which I 
shall be pleased to give to H. B.S. if he will 
send me his address. 

W. G. Witiis Watson. 

229 High Street, Exeter. 


ScaRLET GLOVES AND  TRACTARIANS- 
(12 S. ii. 50).—I do not think Mr. Hawker’s 
red gloves, or his wife’s either, had any 
liturgical significance ; they symbolized only 
his aversion from clerical sables, and_ the 
penchant for the brightest colours, of which 
his son-in-law, Mr. Byles, gives some 
amazing illustrations, though he makes no 
reference to gloves. 

A Roman cardinal wears scarlet gloves as 
part of his ordinary walking dress. Cardinal 
Gasquet, when paying his first official visit 
to Downside Abbey, emerged from his motor 
at the abbey gates wearing bright red gloves 
embroidered with gold crosses, which con- 
trasted singularly with his sombre habit as 
a Benedictine monk. 

OswaLp Hunter Buarr, O.S.B. 

Fort Augustus. 


The late Rev. William Haslam, widely 
known as a mission preacher, *gives some 
account of Hawker of Morwenstow in his: 
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‘book ‘From Death into Life. ‘The fol- 
lowing passage taken from ychap. v. con- 
tains the answer to the inquiry concerning 
Hawker’s reason for wearing crimson 
gloves :— 

“On the oy I was asked to help him in the 
service, and for this purpose I was arrayed in an 
alb, plain, which was just like a cassock in white 
linen. As I walked about in this garbI asked a 
friend, ‘How do you like it?’ In an instant I 
was pounced upon, and grasped sternly on the arm 
‘by the Vicar. ‘‘* Like” has nothing to do with it; 
isit right?’ He himself wore over his alb a chasuble, 
which was amber on one side and green on the 
other, and was turned to suit the Church seasons ; 
also a pair of crimson-coloured gloves, which, he 
contended, were the proper sacrificial colour for a 
priest.” 

JOHN T. Kemp. 


SaruM BREVIARY: VERSES IN CALENDAR 
(12 S. ii. 71).—The hexameter lines which 
Mr. G. H. PatmMerR quotes are those which 
specify for each month the Egyptian or 
unlucky days which fall therein. I have 
dealt with them on p. xv of my ‘ Liber 
Obituarius Aule Regine in Oxonia,’ but as 
the book was printed for the members of 
this College, the members of the Oxford 
Historical Society, and a few other friends, 
was not published, and is perhaps not easy to 
obtain, I may give here the substance of what 
T have given there. 

The days have been the subject of dis- 
cussion in ‘N. & Q.’ lately. They were 
generally unlucky to be bled on, or to 
drink on, or to eat goose on, or to 
strike either man or beast on, or to begin 
any work on. The lines state besides special 
persons or things for which they were in- 
dividually unlucky. Each line gives two 
unlucky days in its own month. The former 
is to be counted from the beginning, the 
latter from the end of the month. The lines 
are not the same in all Kalendars. Those 
given by Mr. PALMER are much the most 
frequently met with. An alternative set is 
given by Wordsworth (‘Oxford Kalendars,’ 
O.H.S. xlv., pp. 198 foll.) from a Kalendar 
of the University of Paris, and this is also 
to be found in the works of Bede. I have 
found no account of why these particular 
days were chosen. They do not include the 
“dies Alliensis”’ (July 16), the great unlucky 
‘day of the Romans. They do include the 
Circumcision (Jan. 1), the Conversion of 
St. Paul (Jan. 25), the Invention of the 
Cross (May 3), St. Aldhelm (May 25), the 
Translation of St. Richard (June 16), 
St. Mary Magdalene (July 22), St. Peter ad 
Vincula (Aug. 1), SS. Felix and Adauctus 
(Aug. 30), St. Matthew (Sept. 21). None of 


these, except perhaps the Circumcision, are 
Holy Days of very early date, and New 
Year’s Day was regarded by the Romans 
(Seneca, Epist. 83) as unlucky to begin work 
on. They are generally regarded.as of non- 
| Christian origin. Joun R. MaGRara. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 





SYMBOLS ATTACHED TO SIGNATURES (12 §S. 
ii. 50).—Under the heading ‘ Witnessing by 
Signs,’ this subject was discussed at 9 S. 
xi. 109, 175, 237, 294, 418. 

An interesting article containing valuable 
information appeared also in The Strand 
Magazine for (I believe) April, 1910. 

JOHN T. PAGE. 


In ‘Folkestone and its Neighbourhood,’ 
published by English, there are some 
* Gleanings from the Municipal Records,’ and 
a facsimile of a page of the Records with 
Jurats’ signatures. At p. 265 it is stated 
that 
“these marks, our readers should know, consisted 
not of the simple cross in use nowadays by people 
who are ignorant of the art of writing, but every 
individual seems to have had some peculiar hiero- 
glyphic known to himself and his friends as his sign 
manual. Some are like Oxford frames, others are 
double and treble crosses, others like a pair of 
scissors open, &c.” 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


FarMErRS’ CANDLEMAS RIMeE (12 S. ii. 29, 
77).—Candlemas Day is one which lore 
decrees shall rule the future weather con- 
ditions to a very considerable extent. I 
have not been able to discover the remaining 
line to the verse quoted by MARGARET 
LAVINGTON, but I have found a variant in :— 

On Candlemas Day 

You must have half your straw 

And half your hay. 
Another says :— 

Candlemas Day ! Candlemas Day ! 

Half our fire and half our hay, 
meaning we are midway through winter, and 
ought to have half our fuel and hay in stock. 
A French proverb says :— 

On the eve of Candlemas Day 

Winter gets stronger or passes away. 

It is exceedingly unlucky to experience a 
fine Candlemas Day, for “ corn and fruits will 
then be dear,” seeing “there'll be twa 
winters in the year,” and there is sure to be 
more ice after the festival of the Purification 
than there was before it. On the contrary, 
a cloudy and rainy Candlemas Day means 
that winter is gone. This is not only 
English, but French, German, and Spanish 
lore. 
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The quotation referred to by your cor- 
respondent seems to me to be a warning 
to husbandmen not to be too liberal with the 
distribution of their feeding stuffs before 
Candlémas Day, as, should the weather be 
fine on that day, the winter would only be 
half over, and the hay and straw and fuel 
would, consequently, have to be drawn 
upon for many more weeks. 
W. G. Wittis Watson. 
Exeter. 


The nearest rime to the one inquired about 
known in several North- Midland counties 
runs :— 

If Candlemas Day comes blithe and gay. 
You may saddle yonr horse and buy some hay; 
But if Candlemas Day comes rugged and rough, 
You may fodder away—you’ll have fodder enough. 
Which means that if there be hard weather 
at the beginning of February it bodes well 
for the hay and corn crops later on. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


THoMAS HOLCROFT AND THE BIOGRAPHY 
oF NAPOLEON (12S. ii. 24).—In the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
there is a list of thirty-seven works by this 
author, but Napoleon’s biography is not 
among them. I have not seen the “ trans- 
lation”? by Joh. Adam Bergk, but, judging 
by the information given by your corre- 
spondent, it is quite possible that the German 
scribbler has embodied some notes or 
remarks about Napoleon made by Thomas 
Holeroft in his ‘ Travels‘to Paris’ (1804), and 
then dished up the whole farrago as a trans- 
lation of a book written by that author, with 
notes and additions by himself. 

Ls Lek. 


Masor CAMPBELL’S DUEL (12 S. ii. 70).— 
The Campbell-Boyd duel is a historical case, 
particulars of which are given in ‘ Duelling 
Days in the Army,’ by William Douglas ; 
also in ‘ Notes on Duels and Duelling,’ by 
Lorenzo Sabine; and a report of the trial 
and execution of Major Campbell at Armagh 
will be found in vol. i. of ‘ The Chronicles of 
Crime,’ by Camden Pelham, published by 
Reeves & Turner in 1886. The circum- 
stances, stated briefly, were as follows: 
Alexander Campbell was a major and 
Alexander Boyd a captain in the 2Ist Regi- 
ment of line (Scots Fusiliers). On June 23, 
1807, the regiment had been inspected at 
Newry by General Ker, then in command of 
the Athlone district, who appears to have 
intimated to Major Campbell that he had 
given the wrong word of command on parade. 
That night at mess Campbell maintained he 








waxed hot, and ended by Campbell saying : 
“Capt. Boyd, do you say I am wrong?’” 
To which the latter replied : ‘I do; I know 
I am right according to the King’s order.” 
They fought with pistols the same night in @ 
small room only about seven paces across 
at the widest point, no one but themselves 
being present, and Boyd was mortally 
wounded in the stomach. Campbell fled, 
and resided for some time in Chelsea, but 
eventually surrendered, was tried for murder, 
condemned to death, and, despite the most 
strenuous efforts to obtain a reprieve, was 
executed at Armagh on Aug. 24, 1808. 
WILLoucHBY Maycock. 


An account of this duel is given in Mackay’s 
‘Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular De- 
lusions,’ vol. ii. p. 295, published 227 Strand, 
1852 :— 

“A dispute arose, in the month of June, 1807, 
between Major Cumpbell and Captain Boyd, officers 
of the 21st Regiment, in Erolane sek es 

‘*His unfortunate wife went upon her knees 
before the Prince of Wales, to move him to use his 
influence with the King in favour of her unhappy 
husband. Everythinga fond wife and a courageous 
woman could do she tried, to gain the royal 
clemency. 

‘*The law was allowed to take its course, and the 
victim of a false spirit of honour died the death of 
a felon.” 

Major Campbell was brought to trial in 
August, 1808, at Armagh; the jury returned 
a verdict of wilful murder against him, but 
recommended him to mercy on the ground 
that the duel had been a fair one. 

R. J. Fynmore. 


I possess the following tract, which gives 
a good account of the case :— 

Vhe Trial of Major Campbell] for the Murder of 
Captain Bovd in a Duel, on the 23rd of June, 1807; 
With the Evidence in Full, The Charge of the 
Judge, and Details of Major Camphbell’s Last 
Moments. Execution, etc., ete. London. Printed 
by B. McMillan, Bow Street. Covent Garden. Sold 
by H. D. Symonds, Paternoster Row; and to 
had of all Booksellers. 1808. 

For further particulars see ‘Celebrated 
Trials’ (1825), vi. 32 ; ‘ Chronicles of Crime,’ 
Camden Pelham (1887), i. 452 ; Gent. Maq., 
Ixxviii. pt. ii. 855; Morning Post, Aug. 31, 
1808. 

Major Alexander Campbell was hanged at 
Armagh on Aug. 24, 1808. 

Horace BLeAcKLeEY. 


There is an account of this affair in 
Steinmetz’s ‘Romance of Duelling,’ 1868, 
vol. ii. pp. 208-13. 





had given the right word, Boyd, however, 


S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 





taking the contrary view. The controversy 
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Mr. Hoee will find full particulars in 
‘The Trial of Major Campbell for the Murder 
of Captain Boyd, in a Duel, on the 23d of 
June, 1807’ (ut swpra Mr. BLEACKLEY). 

There is another edition printed in Newry 
same year. 

For a striking account of the trial 
and subsequent incidents he might also 
refer to ‘‘The Condemned Soldier” in 
W. H. Maxwell’s ‘Rambling Recollections of 
a Soldier of Fortune,’ Dublin, 1842. Max- 
well, as a lad of fifteen, was present at the 
trial in Armagh, and states that “the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the conviction 
and death of Major Campbell are perfectly 
authentic.” 

The case created an immense sensation at 
the time. The judge was Wm. Fletcher, 
whose “‘ charge to the Grand Jury of ‘Vex- 
ford,” some four years afterwards, came like a 
bombshell into the Ascendancy camp, and 
ran through many editions. 

Epitor ‘Irish Boox Lover.’ 


DENMARK CourT (12 S. ii. 50).—Mr. 
Matthias Levy, the author of ‘ The Western 
Synagogue,’ 1897, on p. 7 gives a reproduc- 
tion from ‘ Wallis’s and Horwood’s Plans 
of London, 1799,’ which shows that Denmark 
Court was situate between Southampton and 
Burleigh Streets, and facing Beaufort Build- 
ings. IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 





Hotes on Books. 


An Essay on Shakespeare’s Relation to Tradition. 

By Janet Spens. (Oxford, Blackwell, 2s. 6d.) 
Tus is a brilliant attempt—taken as a whole, ® 
successful attempt—at reinterpretation of an old 
theme. The work of recent investigation into 
classical antiquity, the new breath which has 
caused the dry bones of Greek and Latin poetry to 
live again, and has thereby withdrawn our atten- 
tion from their ae trappings, is influencing 
and vivifying allied studies, and it is natural that 
many principles should be directly applied to 
English literature, when they have once gained 
acceptance as explaining classical literature. 

Dr. Spens begins well by setting the long-cherished 
notion of “ originality ’’ in its right place, and by a 
very suggestive hint as to the place of tradition in 
the constitution of poetry. In this—with a 
different set of terms, and working froma different 
angle—she urges the same sort of argument as we 
may find in Shaftesbury. 

er essay on Shakespeare’s comedy is a discus- 
sion falling under the three heads of previous 
comedy, the inftuence of Munday, and the use of 
the folk-play by Shakespeare. 

The most important of these sections is the second, 
a scholarly and well-argued exposition of a new 
view of the background against which Shakespeare 
lives for us. Exception may, we think, be taken to 
the minuteness of detail into which Dr. Spens 





works out her theory of Shakespeare’s debt to 
Munday; but while her inferences are largely beyond: 
roof, it may be said in her defence that an accumu- 
ation of instances of correspondence and resem- 
blance, even though no one of them is without 
mistake, may leave on the reader’s mind an im- 
pression truer to reality than does a cautious or 
empty conjecture of the generalized sort. 

In the second division of the book—on Shake- 
Ps wag tragedy—Dr. Spens has rather let a good 
idea run away with her. Let us be emphatic in 
saying that it is a good idea—that the sense of a 
tragic hero as one under a curse is well developed: 
by connecting him with the kindred idea underlying. 
theconception and custom of the scapegoat, and that 
the belief in his possession of magical power is a 
real constituent in the complex notion of him from 
which the individual heroes we know have sprung. 
But though this throws light on Shakespeare’s 
sources, it will, we think, prove an ignis fatuus if 
followed without careful correction in the inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare’s own work. Dr. Spens 
does not allow nearly enough for the centuries of 
distinctive Christian theory and Christian fable 
which intervene between the Greek tragic hero 
and him of Elizabeth’s day. Shakespeare may or 
may not have entertained the Christian faith: he 
belonged to a time and race steeped in it, whose 
every conception was in some manner or other 
coloured by it. It would not be difficult—quite 
apart from any view of Shakespeare’s religion—to 
work out a scheme of thought as Christian in its 
implication as her scheme here—of which “ honcur ” 
is the centre—is pagan, and show that as the frame. 
and essential substance of Elizabethan drama. On 
the katharsis Dr. Spens is brilliantly suggestive, 
and makes her points; on the Greek drama in 
general she writes rather rashly, as if we 
possessed more than a fragment of it. It is 
said that Sophocles, for instance, wrote 130- 

lays: of these we have 7 and some fragments. 

t is not safe, then, to dogmatize freely about 
what was the central idea in the tragedy of 
Sophocles, even if we find we can bring the plays: 
we possess within) the four corners of a likely plan.. 

On the whole, we think, the latter division of 
this book, though the more attractive, and showing 
a wide and sympathetic knowledge of a great range’ 
of poetry, will not wear as well as the former. 
It belongs to the wave of speculation which first 
conspicuously showed its head in ‘The Golden 
Bough,’ and when, in due time, that topples over- 
will mostly be carried down with it. Meanwhile, 
however, we gladly acknowledge both that it 
bears a considerable amount of high probability 
and useful suggestiveness, and that, in this com- 
paratively fresh field, to offer matter for correction 
1s in itself to render service. 


We found the new Fortnightly very good. 
Most of the papers are first-rate, and it is some time 
since we have seen a review of which the interest 
is so various and wide-ranging. Let us begin 
with the caterpillars. We mean no disrespect 
either to the drama or to aviation, either to ‘ The 
Hopelessness of Germany’s Position’ or to Lady 
Warwick’s opinions upon ‘ Hodge in Petticoats,’ 
when we venture to assert that ‘ The Procession- 
aries’ furnish the pages by which to us the 
August number will first, though by no means 
solely, be memorable. But then they are 
described by the pen of Fabre, inimitable at such 
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descriptions, and translated by M. A. T. de 
Mattos, who is an uncommonly good translator. 
A more graceful tribute has seldom been paid by 
@ younger to an elder writer than that of Mr. John 
Drinkwater’s two sonnets to Mr. Edmund Gosse. 
‘They are authentic, too, as poetry —though, as 
thought, the first one is youthfully superficial. 
“The Dusk of the Gods,’ by Mr. John Lloyd 
Balderston, is a lively record of a conversation on 
Art with Mr. George Moore. We cannot believe 
it to be the ultimate word on the subject: ob- 
jections occur at every turn: but having said that 
these are the opinions of Mr. George Moore, we 
have as good as said that they have the magic 
power of a change of light which brings appear- 
ances into different and instructive relations and 
proportions. Mr. William Archer’s paper on ‘ The 
Music-Hall: Past and Future’ will probably win 
the sorrowful agreement of most readers, together 
‘with some scepticism as to the efficacy of the 
measures he suggests for arresting the disin- 
‘tegrating process now at work in popular enter- 
pos aanavan f Mr. S. R. Littlewood is also something 
of a reformer; his study of ‘The Dramatic 
Synthesis ’—a clever bit of work and _ largely 
convincing—goes to correct the late tendency to 
emphasize the importance of the theatrical mise- 
en-scéne to the depreciation of the actor. Mr. 
Edward Clodd’s reminiscences of Holman Hunt— 
fincluding a few welcome letters—are worth 
having. We suppose it is but just to say as much 
for Mr. P. P. Howe’s elaborate clearing away of 
the mistakes which have been perpetuated on the 
subject of the second Mrs. Hazlitt. The articles on 
problems of the day—Sir Clement Kinloch- 
Cooke’s ‘ Reconstruction of the British Empire ’ ; 
Auditor Tantum on ‘Ireland and the Ministerial 
Changes’; Mr. J. Davenport Whelpley on 
* American Perplexities’; and Mr. J. Coudurier 
de Chassaigne’s ‘The Future of Poland ’—need 
no recommendation on our part. Excubitor 
contributes a vigorous and capable description of 
the Battle of Jutland; and Mr. Archibald Hurd 
in ‘Germany Besieged : Memories of 1870-1871 ’ 
is equally competent and worthy of careful con- 
sideration. 


THe August Nineteenth Century contains no 
paper that does not, at least indirectly, deal 
with the present state of the world. The most 
remote are Mr. W. S. Lilly’s summary of Mme. 
Huzard’s recent and _ successful book, ‘ Le 
Mystére des Béatitudes ’"—a novel illustrating the 
fundamental opposition between the service of 
Mammon and the service of God; Mr. Walter 
Sichel’s ‘ Disraeli and To-day’; and the con- 
cluding instalment of Mr. W. H. Mallock’s 
‘Current Theories of Democracy,’ in which he 
works his study out to a demonstration of the 
error contained in the assumption that democracy 
is a system of government—whereas he would 
have us regard it as a ‘‘ principle,’’ and one which 
has the principle of oligarchy as its necessary 
complement. A good historical study is Major 
Sir John Hall’s paper on _ Tilsit. Colonel 
Willoughby Verner’s description of the Gordon 
Relief Expedition, in which he served with 
Kitchener, is a good piece of writing, though it 
does not often bring Kitchener out very clearly 
before us. Miss Edith Sellers writes with great 
good sense on the education of working-class girls. 
‘The rest of the number is composed of articles on 
military and political topics. 





THE most important article of the August Corn: 
hillis a study, by a neutral diplomat, under the title 
‘The Imperial Junker,’ of the opinions of the 


Kaiser and his Welt-politik current before the war 


amon: the leaders of German diplomatic and ~ 


industrial activity. The writer, on the basis of 
these opinions, looks forward to a great interna] 
upheaval in Germany. 





It may come before, it 7 


may come after the war; his expectation of it ig ~ 
more decided than any we have observed in well- © 


informed quarters before. An unpublished poem 7 
of | 


by Charlotte Bronté is necessarily a thing 


interest, but it can hardly be said that withouta © 
distinguished signature these particular verses © 


would attract attention. 
sketch ‘ The Old Contemptibles ’ is one of his best, 
of very meritorious workmanship, with a fine © 


Mr. Boyd Cable’s war- © 


i 


» 


last word. We very much enjoyed Sir James © 


Yoxall’s ‘ Rambler’s Lichen’—a clever bit of 
word-mosaic, the matter being of the order of 
things large:and peaceful, the manner rather 
minutely, sometimes wittily, pointed. We could 
not eg to be impressed by the occurrences 
which Sir Laurence Gomme’s paper on ‘ Coinci- 
dences’ narrates, but we agree in wishing that 
others, to whom perhaps more sig ‘icant experi- 
ences of the same kind have happened, would 
follow his example. ‘Children’s Children’ is 
good—a sketch of the Boers at the present 
moment by Major-General MacMunn—and so is 
Mr. John Travers’s ‘ Call of the West,’ an account 
of the spirit and the ways in which our Indian 
troops set out for the Great War. We must also 
mention Mr. E. S. P. Haynes’s genial tribute te 
the memory of ‘ Master George Pollock,’ whose 
appearance, being ninety-four years of age, in the 
same number with Major-General MacMunn’s old 
Boer of ninety-two is itself a sort of * coinci- 
dence.”” Nor must we forget Lieut. R.N.’s 
vigorous and unaffected story of an episode in the 
North Sea. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
— co the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane. : 


Mr. W. H. PincHBECK.—Many thanks. Afraid 
we have no room. 











